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PREFACE. 



f HE present volume contains three biographical Studies 
illustrative of the great political and religious move- 
ments which took place in England during the reigns 
of Henry II., John, and Henry III. These studies 

are devoted to Thomas a Becket, Stephen Langton, and Simon 
0 

de Montfort Of men such as these any nation might well be 
proud ; and of each it may be said that, whatever his errors or 
failings, he lived to do the State some service. I have often 
wondered that no popular sketches of their careers, written 
from an impartial stand-point, — or, at least, written from the 
stand-point of an Englishman desirous of doing justice to 
English worthies, — had never appeared: such sketches, I 
mean, as might be acceptable to the general reader, or useful 
in the higher classes of our schools, and yet not offensive to 
the historical student It seemed to me that there was a 
deficiency to be supplied, and I have conscientiously endea- 
voured to supply it. 

The view taken in the following pages of the character of 
Thomas a Becket is not altogether the popular one. Whether 
it is justifiable, the facts adduced will enable an unprejudiced 
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reader to determine. Of Simon de Montfort it will be seen 
that I have spoken in terms of almost unrestricted eulogy. 
After honestly studying his career in the old records, I could 
find very little to censure, very much to praise. Truly I 
believe him to have been one of the noblest and most saga- 
cious of those “rulers of men” to whose patriotism and self- 
denial our England owes her greatness. 

I may be allowed to say, perhaps, that I have taken some 
pains to make this little book complete. I trust the critic will 
have no cause to complain of any lack of industry. The most 
trustworthy authorities have been carefully consulted, and a 
list of them is prefixed to each memoir ; while, for the reader's 
convenience, the three Studies are united together by chrono- 
logical tables, which record, with some degree of fulness, the 
chief events of the time. 

W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 



Edinburgh, 1873. 
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THOMAS A BECKET— " SAINT AND MARTYR,” 

LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND, AND ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 



s^\F great vicissitudes in the judgment of successive ages , one of 
the most striking is to be found in the conflicting feelings 
with which different epochs have regarded the contest of 
Becket with Henry II. During its continuance, the public opinion 
of England and Europe was , if not unfavourable to the Archbishop , 
at least strongly divided. After its tragical close, the change from 
indifference or hostility to unbounded veneration was instantaneous 
and universal. This veneration, after a duration of more than 
three centuries , was superseded, at least in England, by a con- 
tempt as general and profound as had been the previous admira- 
tion. And notv, after three centuries more, the revolution of the 
wheel of fortune has again brought up, both at home and abroad , 
worshippers of the memory of St Thomas of Canterbury, who 
rival the most undoubting devotee that ever knelt at his shrine in 
the reign of the Plantagenet Kings. Indications are not wanting, 
that the pendulum which has been so violently swung to and fro, 
is at last about to settle into its proper place. 



Dean Stanley, Historical Memorials of 
Canterbury (Edit. 1835). 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LANDMARKS 

IN THE 

LIFE OF THOMAS 1 BECKET. 



A.D. 


IIl8. 


A. D. 


1128. 


A.D. 


” 35 - 


A.D. 


1139 - 


A.D. 


II4O-42. 


A. D. 


1142. 


A.D. 


H 43 - 


A. D. 


H44. 


A.D. 


H45. 


A.D. 


1 146-50. 


A.D. 


II 53 » 


A.D. 


1155. 


A.D. 


1158. 


A.D. 


1159. 


A.D. 


1161-2. 


A.D. 


1163. 


A.D. 


1163. 


A.D. 


1164. 



Birth of Thomas Becket, afterwards called Thomas & Becket 
(December 21st). 

Educated at Merton Abbey, near Tooting, Surrey. 

Completes his education in London. 

Loses his mother. 

Works as an accountant in London. 

Enters the household of Theobald, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

Studies at Bologna, under the patronage and at the cost of 
the Archbishop. 

Studies at Auxerre. 

Is employed in missions to the court of Rome. 

Enters the Church, and becomes Rector of St Mary le 
Strand, in London, and Orford, in Kent 

Is promoted to the lucrative post of Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury. 

Henry II. appoints him Chancellor of England. 

Becket takes part in the French war, and with his own 
hand unhorses Engebranc de Trie. 

Goes as ambassador to the French court 

Is promoted to the Archbishopric of Canterbury. 

Attends the Council of Tours. 

Quarrels with Henry II. 

Accepts the “Constitutions of Clarendon.” Disputes with 
the Archbishop of York. Is accused of peculation during 
his Chancellorship. Appeals to the people, and defies 
the King. Escapes from Northampton in disguise, and 
makes his way to France. Arrives at Pontigny. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LANDMARKS. 



A.D. II 66. 



A.D. II67. 

A.D. Il68. 
A.D. II69. 



A.D. 1170. 



f His cause is espoused by the Pope, who appoints him 
Legate. Proceeds to Vezelay, and on Whitsunday ex- 
communicates the priests and knights who had shown 
most hostility towards him, and absolves the English 
Bishops from the oath they had taken to observe the 
Constitutions of Clarendon. 

The Pope appoints a commission to inquire into the causes of 
the strife between Becket and Henry II. 

A second commission appointed. 

Interview at Montmirail between the King and the Arch- 
bishop in the presence of Louis of France. A third 
commission appointed. Becket excommunicates the 
chief friends and counsellors of Henry. 

Second interview at Montmartre between Becket and the 
King, and an apparent reconciliation is effected. 

Another commission issued. England threatened with an 
interdict. Third meeting, at Sens, between Becket and 
Henry II. Terms of agreement concluded. 

Becket returns to England. 

Lands at Sandwich on the 1st of December. 

Proceeds to Canterbury amidst the acclamations of the multi- 
tude. 

Visits London. 

Returns to Canterbury, and on Christmas Day excommuni- 
cates certain of his enemies. 

The four knights arrive at Saltwood. 

Becket is murdered in the choir of Canterbury Cathedral, 
on Tuesday the 29th of December. 
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WARRIOR, PRIEST, AND STATESMAN. 

BOOK I. 

THOMAS A BECKET. 

A.D. IH8-II70. 

CHAPTER I. 

AUTHORITIES. 

“ O’er many a folio Time hath harshly treated, 

Pores the pale student by the midnight lamp. ” 

N treating of the life of Thomas & Becket, Chancellor of 
England, and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, we 
have to treat of a singularly important period of English 
history, characterised by a long and severe struggle 
between the opposing powers of the State and the Church* If 
the leading events of that struggle are very differentiy repre- 
sented by modem historians, and very widely misunderstood 
by modem readers, it is not because there exists any lack of 
information in reference to their causes and consequences. If 
its principal hero is painted by modem biographers from the 
most opposite points of view, — if he is now represented as a 
saint, and now as a man of violent passions and worldly lusts, — 
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if at one time he is transfigured into an English patriot, and 
at another degraded into a selfish and ambitious prelate, — it is 
not because the fullest statements of his conduct have not been 
handed down to us by contemporary observers. It may safely 
be asserted, that we possess more ample means of estimating 
Becket, both as a man and as a ruler, as a priest and a poli- 
tician, than of almost any other English worthy during the reigns 
of all the Plantagenets. Original materials of every kind 
are at our disposal ; chronicles, memoirs, private letters, state 
papers, the minutest records of his public and private life. His 
every action, and the actions of others, so far as they affected 
him, have been described and commented upon by men who 
were both eye-witnesses and actors. It has justly been said 1 
that there are few of the world’s heroes about the main features 
of whose history we can entertain so little doubt. Some unim- 
portant contradictions may be detected among the cloud of 
witnesses; the accuracy of a date or the genuineness of a 
letter may occasionally be suspected ; but the chief incidents 
of his remarkable career — a career at one time attaining to the 
dignity of an epic, now almost descending to the level of a 
farce, and finally closing with the sombre grandeur of a tragedy 
— are known to us as vividly and as distinctly as the occur- 
rences of our own time. 

It may be asked, then, Why does so strange a diversity of 
opinion exist? If we possess such full materials for examining 
the life and estimating the character of Becket, why do we 
represent him from points of view so diametrically opposite ? 

But it must be remembered that this very diversity is to be 
found in the original authorities. Some are the glowing 
eulogiums of panegyrists; others, the unscrupulous invectives 
of enemies. He had his friends and foes during life, who con 
tinued their struggle over his tomb; and the quarrel was 
1 National Review, x. 322. 
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taken up, and has been unceasingly carried on, by their 
descendants. So to one faction of writers he is the blessed 
and apostolical “St Thomas of Canterbury f to the other, 
the unscrupulous and ambitious “ Thomas & Becket.” For it 
has been the misfortune of our hero that his late biographers 
have made his name a party cry, and that the controversy 
respecting his character has been embittered by religious 
feeling. He has been used as the stalking-horse under whose 
cover vehement partisans might hurl their bolts at not less 
vehement adversaries ; and the events of the twelfth century 
have been perverted to point a moral and adorn a tale for the 
nineteenth. 

In the following pages we hope to avoid this unjust and un- 
reasonable mode of estimating the men and actions of the past. 
We shall endeavour to consider the character of Becket without 
prejudice, and to relate the story of his life without exaggerated 
colouring. He was in many things heroic : he occupied a great 
position in the history of his time ; he contributed, according 
to his lights, to make England what England is ; and all such 
men, whether Beckets or Langtons, Fitzwalters or De Montforts, 
an English writer is bound to regard with feelings of gratitude 
and admiration. 

Before we proceed to our narrative, however, it seems desir- 
able we should bring the reader acquainted with the authorities 
upon which it is based, both primary and secondary. 

Foremost among the original authorities must be placed the 
following : — 

Vita Sancti Thomae, auctore Edwardo Grim ; 

Vita Sancti Thomae, auctoris Rogerio de Pontiniaco ; 

Vita Sancti Thomae, auctori Willelmo filio Stephani; 

Vita Sancti Thomae, auctoribus Joanne Salesberiensi et Alano Abbati 
Teukesberiensi ; 

Vita Sancti Thomae, auctore Willelmo Canterburiensi ; 

Vita Sancti Thomae, Anonymo Lambethiensi. 
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These six Lives, written by men contemporary, or nearly 
contemporary, with Becket, will be found in Dr Giles’s 
“ Sanctus Thomas Cantuariensis,” a work of immense research, 
but grievously deficient in method and lucidity. The letters of 
Becket and of his friends, and those of Bishop Tobit, and other 
important personages, are contained in the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth volumes of the same work ; and in the seventh and 
eighth is printed the valuable “ Vita Sancti Thomae, auctore 
Herberto de Bosham” The latter is specially interesting from 
the full details it affords of Becket’s work as an archbishop, 
and his life in England and France ; but as its author was not 
present at the martyrdom, he can give no information respect- 
ing that tragic scene. The deficiency is supplied by Edward 
Grim, who entered the Archbishop’s service only a few days 
before his death, and was present at it ; indeed, a sufferer by 
it, for in bravely defending his master, he lost an arm. 

Roger of Pontigny tells us very little about Becket’s resi- 
dence at Pontigny, whose incidents he considers to have been 
familiar to his readers, but accumulates interesting facts respect- 
ing the early life and career of the Archbishop, apparently 
gathered from his own lips. 

William Fitz-Stephen was clerk to Becket during his chan- 
cellorship, and, for that portion of his life, is a trustworthy 
authority. 

Each biographer of Thomas has a strongly-marked individu- 
ality. Thus, as a good authority remarks, 1 “ Edward Grim has 
a tendency to the marvellous, which he makes an effort to keep 
under control ; Roger is a Frenchman, and shows a character- 
istic French ignorance of England and the English, and a sym- 
pathy with Becket in his struggle against Henry II. ; William 
Fitz-Stephen has a firm touch for the picturesque, and his 
sketches are always graphic, and apparently not over-coloured ; 

1 National Review , x. 331, 332. 
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Alan of Tewkesbury is generally sober and moderate, and 
seems to have felt his personal interest in the matter more than 
the other biographers; William of Canterbury’s memoir is a 
fragment, and his personality, perhaps for this reason, does not 
very keenly impress the reader.” 

What shall we say of Herbert of Bosham ? That he was a 
second Becket — a Becket in spirit, though not in ability ; as im- 
patient of opposition, as convinced of the rectitude of his cause, 
as prompt in striking an enemy. A writer already quoted 
remarks, that Herbert seems to have been the double of 
Thomas both in mind and body, and probably did the prelate 
little good by his constant companionship. Little as Becket 
needed encouragement in bold and violent measures, Herbert 
was always supplying that encouragement Like his master, 
he feared not the face of man, nor bated his breath even in the 
presence of Henry II. Like his master, he was tall of stature 
and well-favoured ; and, like Becket “ in his unregenerate 
state,” had no objection to display to the best advantage his 
physical perfections. These two loyal adherents appear in 
their several characters in that remarkable scene at Northamp- 
ton we shall hereafter have to describe. The Archbishop, with 
the cross in his hand, sits defying the earthly king in the name 
of the King of heaven. Herbert, a very Boanerges, calls upon 
him to excommunicate every man present on the spot. Wil- 
liam advises patience and quietness, and when forbidden to 
speak to his master, silently points to the figure of the crucified 
Saviour, who, in His worst agony, entreated the Father to for- 
give His enemies. 

One of Becket’s best biographers, whose “Vita Sancti 
Thomae” is included in Dr Giles’s collection, is John of Salis- 
bury, and his letters are particularly valuable, because they are 
evidently the letters of a faithful friend, who was too honest a 
man to become a bigoted partisan. We believe his statements 
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may always be accepted without qualification, and that, as far 
as he goes, no historian can have a better guide. 

In enumerating the original authorities, we must not forget 
the curious metrical Life, in French, by Guemes or Gamier of 
Pont St Mayence, which he completed within four years of the 
martyrdom. It was published by Professor Becker in 1864, 
from a MS. in the British Museum. Some of the Becket letters 
are here metamorphosed into French verse, and so disguised, 
as gipsies disguise stolen children, that their own father would 
not know them. Gamier had visited Canterbury, and con- 
versed with Mary, Abbess of Barking, the Archbishop’s sister ; 
nay, he had seen the Archbishop himself, but in his earlier 
career, when he rode at the head of the English knights in the 
French campaign. 

“ En Gascuingne fu-il lung tens par guerreier, 

As Gascuns i kovine de lur chastens lesser, 

En Normendie r’ont sun seinur grant mester, 

Et jo l’vi sor Franceis plusur feiz chevaucher. ” 

Nor must we omit a reference to another of the chronicles in 
Dr Giles’s collection, that of the anonymous writer whose MS. 
exists at Lambeth Palace. Some doubt is occasionally expressed 
respecting its authenticity ; but we venture to think it one of 
the most valuable, as it is undoubtedly the most outspoken, 
of the contemporary Lives. 

The annalists of the period on which Thomas k Becket 
stamped so markedly his individual impress are numerous and 
trustworthy. We refer to Roger of Hoveden, Gervase of Can- 
terbury, William of Newburgh (a very impartial witness), 
Benedict of Peterborough (who furnishes an amusing list of 
miracles wrought at St Thomas’s shrine), John of Brompton, 
Matthew Paris, and the u Imagines Historiarum,” by Ralph 
de Diceto, Dean of St Paul’s (what may be termed a royalist 
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view of the controversy). Of these, Matthew Paris and John 
of Brompton wrote in the thirteenth century . 1 

In the same century was written the metrical “Life and 
Martyrdom,” by Robert of Gloucester ; 2 and in the fourteenth, 
the “ Life/* by Grandison, Bishop of Exeter . 3 

We now come to a brief examination of the modem autho- 
rities. The chief foreign writers are Reuter’s “History of 
Alexander III.,” quoted by Dean Milman ; Ozanam’s “ Deux 
Chanceliers d’Angleterre ;” 4 and Buss’s “ Der Heilige Thomas 
und sein Kampf, fur die Freiheit der Kirche.” 5 Thierry also 
introduces Becket into the vivid pictures of his “Norman 
Conquest of England.” 6 

English literature is eminently rich in monographs devoted 
to the great Archbishop and his period. Lord Lyttelton’s 
“ History of Henry II .” 7 still commands the respect of the 
scholar; and Mr Berington’s work is the production of a 
candid, but not of a bigoted apologist. In Dr Lingard’s 
“ History of England,” Becket is treated with a favourable 
bias, but in no spirit of servile adulation. For the ordinary 
reader, Dr Southey’s sketch in his “Book of the Church” 
contains a lively and agreeable portrait of an heroic but erring 
man. 

1 We append the dates of these biographers : Roger of Hoveden, about 
1 1 50- 1210; Gervase of Canterbury, 1150; William of Newburgh, b. 
1136; Benedict of Peterborough, d. 1200; John of Brompton, 1200 ; 
Diceto, 1150; Matthew Paris, d. 1259. 

* Printed for the Percy Society, and edited by Mr Black. 

8 Quoted by Dean Stanley from the MS. in the Bodleian Library. 

4 Ozanam is justly described by Stanley as one of the ablest of Becket’ s 
recent apologists. Published at Paris, 1836. 

8 Published at Mainz, 1856. It is written from a strongly Catholic point 
of view, as the title indicates: “The Holy Thomas, and his Struggle for 
the Freedom of the Church.” 

6 We use the edition in 2 vols. published by Bohn. 

7 The best edition is that of 1 767, in four 4to volumes. 
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